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ABSTRACT - 

A followup study of recent graduates frbm_the 
undergraduate teacher education program at Bowling Green State 
University (Ohio) resulted in findings on their perceived needs^ 
proficiencies, and what produced the indicated prof iciencies . The 
subjects also evaluated their present attitudes toward teaching. In 
addition , the principal or department head of each graduate provided 
ratings of the graduate's bri-the-job success. Analyses were made of 
25_sets of scores or classifications derived from the approximately 
400 practicing teachers and their principals who were initially 
involved in the study. Scores were related to teachers^ academic 
ability, academic achievement, attitudes toward teaching, perceived 
needs ^ perceived prof iciencies^ evaluations of the various components 
of their teacher education programs, and the effectiveness or success 
of these teachers as rated by their superiors. Presented in this 
paper are findings resulting from analysis of the teachers' 
effectiveness ratings as provided by their principals, and analysis 
of the teachers' perceived prbEiciehcy scores arid their attitudes 
toward teaching. Findings are presented in riarrative and tabular 
format. A copy of the 7-page survey quest ibririaire> An Appraisal bf My 
Preparation as a Teacher at Bbwlirig Green State University, and a 
copy of the 3-page supervisor's guest ibririai re^ Ail Appraisal bf the 
Performance of a Teacher Prepared at Bowling Green State University, 
are apperided. (JD) 
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ANCILLARY FINDINGS OF A FOLLOW-UP STUDY 
Ihtrbductibri 



It wa8_nbt until the mid and late 197b's that widespread 

cphcertcd efforts at determining, by teacher-education institutions, 
the bh-the-jbb iSuccess of their graduates (and thus their programs) 
became a fbcus of inquiry^ .^^i? f?^^?_y?®_P^?°^^^^y caused by state, 
regional and national accreditation agencies placing more emphasis 
upbti the connection between programs and products . More specifically^ 
one of NCATE's 1979 standards reconmsnds that institutions "evaluate 
the teachers it educates . . • after they enter the teaching 
profession,*' 

This rather recent emphasis upon fbllbw-up studies came at a time 
when there were in essence hb models tb fbllbw and hb published 
criteria for judging current ihstittitibhal practices and exhibits in 
this area. 

The persbnhel and recent practices of the R & D Center for 
Teacher Educatibn at The University of Texas at Austin have exerted a 
strbng positive leadership the area of follow-up studies. Between 
1979 and 1982, this agency contributed three publications ^ each _ 
primarily a collection of papers written by noted authorities dealing 
with some phase or element of follow-up studies. jHord and Adams, 1981; 
Hord and Hail, 1979; fiord. Savage, and Bethel, 1982). 

The R & D Center was also ins t rumen tal in the prepafatibn and 
distribution of Bbrich's 1979 paper entitled "Three Models for 
Conducting Follbw-up Studies bf Teacher Education and Training. 
Borich distinguished between the Needs Assessment, Relative Gain, and 
Process-Prbduct mbdels. The major instrument and procedures of the 
present study are 'more closely associated with Borich *8 needs 
assessment model than with the other two. 

In this regard, the primary objective of the instniinentatibn _ 
involved in the present study was to provide evaluative fbllbw-up data 
on and from recent graduates of the 41 undergraduate teacher-educatibn 
programs at Bowling Green State University. The graduates cbmpleted 
an instfxunent which provided data bh their perceived needs and 
proficiencies and what, in their judgment, produced the indicated 

prbf iciehcies. Other sectibhs bf the instrument permitted the 

graduates to evaluate varibtis aspects of their teacher-education 
prbgrams and tb indicate . their present attitude toward teaching (see 
Appendix 1). In addition, the principal or department head of each 
graduate provided ratings of the graduate *s on-the-job success. 
(Appendix 2). The e3q>ectations of this objective were realized with 
the distribution of booklets of findings to faculty in each prbgram 
area during the 1982-83 academic year. 

The purpose of the present paper is tb present ancillary findings 

to the follow-up study. More specifically, this paper presents the 

findings_of subsequent analyses bf 25 sets of scores or classifications 
derived frbm apprbximately 400 practicing teachers and their principals 
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who were initially involved in the larger follow-up study. T^^ 
were related to the teachers ' academic ability , academic achievement ^ 
attitudes toward teachingj^ perceived needs ^ perceived proficiencies, 
evaluations of various components of their teacher-education programs, 
and the effectiveness or success of these teachers as rated by their 
principals or department heads. 

The Data and Methbdblbgy 

The primary data for this study were gathered during the spring 

of 1981 from approximately 400 BGSU-prepared teachers (and their 

principals or department heads) who were in their first through fifth 
year of teaching in the State of Chid. Secondary sources of data were 
teachers' high-school aiid college ability, college course history ^ and 
achievement data which were stored on various university computer 
tapes • 

These sources of data permitted the cbllectibh (and later 
analyses) of 25 sets of scores or classif icatibns related to each 

teacher; Two of these classification variables were years of 

experience and area of teaching (elementary , secondary, specialized, 
and special). The other 23 variables were grouped into these four 
broader classifications: 

1, Teachers' ability, as evidenced by their high school rank 

and five ACT scores (in subsequent tables of findings i these 
variables are denoted as: H.S. decile, ACT English^ ACT 
Mathematics, ACT Social Science, ACT Natural Science, and 
ACT composite) . 

2. Teachers* academic achievement at the university level, as 
denoted by overall 4-year grade point averages, an<l grade 
point averages just for (1) education courses/experiences, 
(2) cbnnnunicatioh. courses, aiid (3) psychoiogicai foundation 
courses (denoted later as overall GPA, education GPA, comm 
CPA and psy GPA) . 

3. Teachers' evaluations of their teacher-education programs, 
their perceived needs and proficiencies in 19__cbm|>etericy 
areas, and their attitudes toward teaching. These eight 
self-reported measurements were derived from a seven page 
follow-up instrument entitled Ah Apprais al of My Preparation 
as a Teacher at Bowling Green Sta ^e Univef s4t:y^ (see 
Appendix 1), This instrument, in various forms, has been 
used four times duriug the last tiozen years; Each 
succeedihgf brm was a revision or updating of an earlier 
edition. The use of an earlier edition was widely acknowl- 
edged as evidenced by publications (Pigge, 1978; Gargiulo 
and Pigge, July 1979; Gargiulo and Pigge, Winter , 1979; 
TEPFU, 1983, p; 3) and subsequent requests for copies of the 
instrument; A description of the eight scores (and their 
codes which are used in subsequent tables of findings) are: 
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I- Teach, 1, Need , These scores indicated teachers' 

overall or cumulative felt need for 19 

competencies (Need Column, Section B, Appendlxl). 
The lowest possible Keed "score" was 19x1 or 19, 
highest possible "score" was 19x5 or 95. 

2. Teach 2, Prof iclency . These scores indicated the 
teachers ' cumulative perceived classroom 
proficiencies in the same 19 competency areas. 
(Proficiency Golumhi Section B, Appendix 1) . 
Likewise, a teacher's .proficiency "score" could 
range from a low of 19 to a high of 95. 

3. teach 3, Ma^or, Mino r, Group . These ratings came 
from the first 8 questions in Section D of the 
fbll6w-up instrument. These questions or items 
primarily pertained to the teachers ' evaluations 
of the number and content of courses in their 
majors, minors, and general university _group 
requirements. A **3" was always coded for the best 
item response; for 5 of the 8 items a '*1" was 
coded for the worse and "2" for the middle 
res:ponse (items 2, 4, 6^ 7, and 8). ^For items i, 

3, and 5, any response other thar "3" was coded 

'4i5i" Thus i a teacher's maximum "score" for this 
section was 24, the minimum was 9.5. 

4. Teach 4, Educati on Courses . These scores were 
computed from the seven items presented at the end 
of Section D of the follow-up instrument . In 
brief, the teacher could give a specific education 
course or experience a score of "5" to a score of 
"1" for its contribution in her/his 
teacher-education program. A teacher's maximum 
score rhis section was 35 points. 

5. Teach 5, Off-Campus Fiel d Experienc es- . The five 
items providing the "scores" for this variable 
were in Section E of the instrument. The teachers 
were asked to give quality ratings to the 
supervision received by thea within various^ 
bff-cainpus courses and experiences. _They also 
were asked to denote a value rating for. these 
experiences. A teacher's highest possible "score" 
was 25 • 

6. Teach 6. Advising . These six items (Section F) 
permitted the teacherfs to rate the quality of 
academic and_ career advising they received as 
students. The maximum score was 3G, the minimum 
was 6 9 

7^ Teach 7, Attitude. These five items (Section HA) 
provided an Attitude Toward Teaching score for 
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each reepbhdeht. The maxlmuin score was 25 » the 
inlnlmum was 5. 

8. S unaoary E vHl aat^oru XHElj- , The last item on the 

instrument (Section H,i tern Bi) asked the teachers 
. to respoad, within a strongly agree (5) to a 

strongly disagree (1) format^ to the following 
statement: I was adequately prepared by BGSU as 
an entry level teacher. 

4. Teachers' oh-the-^job success or effectiveness ratings, as 
evidenced from a_ rating form completed on each ^^eacher by 

j his/her principal or department head. This fbrti produced 

five scores for each teacher: Priii 1 , cumulative score for 
the Instructional items; Prin 2 , items related to Human 
Relations and Attitudes Toward Teaching; Prin 3 , 

: Management /Discipline, Prln^ , Evaluation/Self Appraisal; 

and 2x±iLiot&l , the composite scores The 42 competency or 
proficiency items comprising this instrument were based upon 
the results of previous studies at BGSU and upon the 
findings of state-wide surveys done in Georgia (Ellet ^ 1980) 
and Ohio (1980). Various test-retest total instrument: 
reliability coefficients have ranged from the mid .80's to 
low .9D's. 

In brief, during 1981 BGSU provided the Ohio State Department of 
Education a listing of the social security numbers of all its 1976-80 
education graduates. The State Department, by matching these social 
security nuinbers vith Pi^incipais' fail ^sp?^?^ of their teachers, 
provided multiple sets of address labels of our Ohio teachers and 
their principals. Sampling was done with highly productive progr^ 
areas, such as elementary and special education. For less productive 
programs i the entire BGSU sub-pbpulatipn of Ohio teaching graduates 

was contacted during the spring of 1981. Six-hundred_ninety-f bur 

completed teacher instruments were returned (but bf 1386) ; 903 (65%) 
principal instruments were received. The present findings are based 
upbh all possible matches (410) of data from a teacher ^and his/her 
principal or department head. For some analyses, such as multivariate 
analysis of variance, the total N was reduced to approximately 300. 
These analyses included only those persons who had complete ^ata sets, 
i.e., with none of the 25 sets of scores or classifications missing. 

The Findings 

The findings are presented In two sectibhs. The first section 
presents ah analysis bf the teachers' effectiveness ratings as 
prbyided by their principals. The second section is devoted to an 
' analysis of the teachers* perceived proficiency scores and their 
attitudes toward teaching. 
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Teachers' Ef f ectlveness Ratings 

The principals provided five sets of scores, nameiy Prin I, 2, 3i 
i, and total. The means for these variables, broken down by teachers ' 
years of experience and teaching area, are presented in Table 1. 
(Table 1 also presents the means for other selected variables.) 



insert Table 1 about here 



The principal means indicate that without exception the 

fifth-year teachers were rated higher, for each part of the 

instrument^ tharf' were the teachers with fewer years of experience. 
The data in Table 1 also reveals, overall, that the elementary and 
special education teachers received higher effectiveness scores than 
did the specialized (art, music, HPE, industrial education, etc.) and 
secondary teachers. 

Table 2 presents two sets of multivariate. analysis of variance 
F's which indicate the effects of the various listed variables on or 
between combinations of the Prin_ 1 through Prin 4 scores. The first 

column of Hoteliing F*s were influenced by the classification or 

categorical variables of teachers' years of experience, subject area 
in which they were teaching, and a summary 5-categdry evaluation of 
how well they thought they were prepared by BGSU as entry level 
teachers. The second column of F's were not influenced by these 
variables . 



insert Table 2 about here 



The first column of F's indicate that the Prin i through Prin 4 
scores (or perhaps some cbmbihatibh of these ores) were 
significantly related to the teachers ' year* . ^ experience, their 
subject or teaching area, their overall college grade point averages* 
and their evaluations of the career and advising functions which they 
experienced at BGSti. 

The second column of F*s were riot influenced by the three 
aforementioned categorical variables. These F's reveal that the 

Prin 1 through Prin 4 scores were. significantly related to or 

influenced by the teachers' overall GPA, perceived proficiency within 
19 competency areas * and their evaluations of the college career and 
advising functions. 

In brief the data presented in T^bie 2 indicated that the 
following variables were somehow related to how the principals rated 
the effectiveness of the teachers: the teachers' years of experience. 
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subject or teaching area* overall college grade point averages i 
self-perceived proficiency^ and cvaltiatibris of the colleges' career 
and advising systems. 

Table 3 presents a suininary of the results of five univariate 
analysis of variance cdmpuCsticmB. These analyses attempted to ferret 
but what might have produced the significant multivariate P's 
presented In Table 2. 



insert Table 3 about here 



The top sectiph of Table 3 shows that the F for total principal 
scpreswas 1.98 which was significant at alpha le^el. 003; The 
multiple R computed from this analysis was ,41 ; other 
words, the 20 contributing Y^^i^^^^?_^y^???_°?_??P^^^®^^® through 
Teach 7 iti Table 3) determined or were associated with 16% of the 
variance of the principals' total ratings . Similar interpretations 
may be made for the Prin i through Pfin 4 scores. 

The bottom part of Table 3 presents data which reveal the 
variables that significantly contributed to the overall F's presented 
at the top of the table. Teachers' overall GPA was the only variable 
that was significantly related to each of the five tests, i.e., Prin 1 
through Prin 4 and Prin Total. 

For Prin 1, those scores related to the principals* ratings of 
teachers via the items classified as "instruction," the variables 
Teach 2 (self-perceived proficiency levels) and Teach 7 (Attitude 
Toward Teaching) were, in addition to GPA* influential contributors to 
the sums of squares which resulted in the significant overall F of 
1,94. 

For the Human Relations /Attitude items (Prin 2), the overall GPA 
was the only significant contributing factor. 

For Prin 3 (teachers' inanageinent and discipline funct^ years 
of experience and overall GPA were both significant factors. 

For Prin 4 scores (teachers' self-appraisal/self-evaluation) ^ the 
only significant factor was overall GPA. 

For interpretation purposes i the zero-order correlaciph 
coefficients presented below show a lpw_but positive relationship 
between each criterion (Prin 1 through Prin Total) and the significant 
factors from Table 3. 
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Zero-Order Correiatlon Goefftcients 





Prin i 


Prin 2 


Prin 3 


Prin 4 


Prin Total 


Overaii GPA 


.18 


.18 


.19 


.18 


.19 


Teach 2 


.28 


.20 


.18 


.28 


.25 


Teach 7 


.14 


.12 


.10 


.13 


.13 



In additidn, the Prin 3 means presented ±n Table i_ind±cate a 
positive relationship hetween years of experience and principal 
ratings of teachers' ability or effectiveness in the area of classroom 
management and controls These data along with findings from Table 3 
indicate that higher principal ratings were associated with teachers ' : 
higher overall GPA's, higher self -perceived proficiency ratings, 
higher attitude toward teaching scores i and more years of teaching 
experience. 

A step-wise multiple. regression analysis was completed for each 
component of the principals' ratings . These analyses had a two-fold 

purpose:. (1) possibly to verify significant factors earlier 

discussed, and (2) to discern other possibly significant contributing 
factors of the teachers' effectiveness rating?. 

Table 4 presents the significant factors from the step-wise 
regression analyses, it should be mentioned that the categorical 
variables of years of experience and area of teaching were omitted, 
from these analyses. The teachers* summary eyaluatibhs of how well 
they thought they were prepared as entry level teachers (Item HBl) 
were treated as interval scores in these step-wise analyses. 
(Earlier* these evaluations were treated as categorical data.) 



Insert Table 4 about here 



For Prin Total, the data presented. in Table 4 reveal that five 
significant predictor variables were selected (_d < -15) . _ Four of 
these variables were positively related to the Prin Total scores; the 
ACT Social. Science scores were slightly negatively related. The 
statistical procedure selected the ACT score not because of its 

individual predictive ability of the criterion but for its low 

relationship to the other predictor variables. The same reasoning may 
be applied to the selection of the other ACT test^ for predicting the 
Prin 1 through Prin 4 ratings. 
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it ±8 noteworthy that three of the significant predicting. or 
controlling variables listed in Table 4 were also regularly selecte^ 
by the earlier alternate statistical procedures (see Tables 2 and 3) . 
These coupon variables were: overall GPA, Teach 2_(self-perceived 
proficiency scores), and Teach 7 (Attitude Toward Teaching scores). 
An additional variable which was consistently selected for each of the 
Principal scores was the teachers' summary evaluation of how well they 
thought they were prepared for their initial year of teaching. 

In Btsinmaryi the various analyses have indicated that the 

principals* ratings of the success or effectiveness of the teachers 
were related to the following variables: 

Teachers' years of experience^ The one set of principal 
scores, (ratings) that seemed most influenced by this 
variable was those related to the classroom _ _ _ 

mahagemeht/discipline functions of the teachers (Table 3, 
Prih 3). The teachers with more years of experience were 
generally associated with higher principal ratings in the 
area of classroom management and discipline. 

2. Subject or teaching areas. of the teachers (Tables i and 2) . 
The elementary and special education teachers were given 
higher ratings on each part of the principals* instrument 
than were the specialized and secondary teachers. 

3. Teachers '_bverall college grade-point averages (Tables 2 , 3, 
and 4). Teachers with higher grade-point averages were, on 
the whole and for each section of the principal's 
ihstrtiinent, associated with somewhat higher principal 
ratings than were teachers with lower grade-point averages. 

4. Teachers' self -perceived proficiehcy ratings for 19 

competency areas. (Tables 2, 3, 4, Teach 2). A positive 
zarb-order correlation was found between t 3se scores and 
each principal rating. The two areas, however* that seemed 
to be most related to these Teach 2 scores were Prin 1 
(tea'^hers' instructional effectiveness) and Prin 4 
(teachers ' self-appraisal/evaluation) . 

5. To a s- aller extent (.15 > p > .09) than the preceding four 
vari^jles, the teacher^' attitudes toward teaching (Teach 7) 
appeared to be associated with principal ratings assigned 
especially in the area of instruction (Tables 3 and 4) but 
-iso in Prin Total, Prih 2, and Prin 3 (Table 4). 

Another variable^ the "scores" assigned by the teachers to the 
colleges' academic and career advising functions (Teach 6)^ was noted 
in the MANDVA as having an influential effect on or.between 
combinations of the Prin 1 through Prin 4 scores. However, th^ data^ 
analysis whose summary was presented in Table 3 revealed that Teach 6 
scores were not significantly related to any individual subtest of the 
Prih scores. Table 4 reveals that these scores were selected (though 
barely at a « .146) as a predictor of principals' ratings in the area 
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of ciassroom management /disciplihe. The happenstance that this 
variable was 'selected by the statistical procedures cannot 
meaningfully be interpreted. Regardless, the cbhtributihg influence 
of this variable in explaining the principals V ^'atings is so small 
that for all practical purposes it may be omitted from any subsequent 
discussion. 

Teachers' Responses to the Follow-Up Que s1:^Qiinatre 

A set of statistical analyses was completed to address the 
question, "Were there any discernable factors which influenced the way 
in which the teachers responded to the fbllow-up instrument?" 

Table 5 presents two sets of multivariate F*8 that were derived 
in attempting to determine effects of the various variables on or 
between combinations of Teach 1 through Teach 7 scores. 



Insert Table 5 about here 



Data presented in Table 5 reveal that the following variables 
were related to how the teachers responded to one or more sections or 
combinations of sections of the instrument: 

i; Their years of experience 

2. Their teaching or subject areas 

3. How well they thought they were prepared as entry level 
teachers (Item HBl) 

4. How the principals perceived their teaching effectiveness 
(Prin 1, 2, and 3); 

in regard to the above and in attempting to explain why_years of 
experience was significahti the teachers' mean responses to Teach 1 
through Teach 7 were examined and the fbllbwihg selected descriptions 
are offered: 

1. For Teach 1 and Teach 2, the need and proficiency sections, 
hp clear consistent sequential experience effects were 
shown. First-year teachers showed the greatest need and 
fifth-year teachers the second greatest need (Teach 1, 
Table i); The first and fifth year teacher also indicated 
the greatest proficiency in the selected cbmpetehcy areas 
(Teach 2, Table 1). 

2; For Teach 3 through Teach 7j the first year teachers had the 
highest means and in general the teachers with increasingly 
more years of experience had lower means (Table 1). 
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For teaching or subject areas^ data in Table 1 reveal that the 
elementary and special education teachers reported greater need, 
greater proficiency, mere positive eyaluatibhs to of f-campus Tork, and 
a more positive attitude toward teaching than did the specialized and 
secondary teachers. 

The_correlati6h coefficients between Item HBi scores and teach 1 
through Teach 7 scores, respectively, were +.G9, +.26, +.43, +.31, 
+.30 and +.37. These values indicate that teachers who thought they 
were well prepared as entry level teachers tended to give. somewhat 
more positive responses to the various sections of the fbllpw-up 
instrument than did teachers who thought themselves less-well 
prepared. 

Positive principal evaluations ^ if valid, should merely be a 
manifestation of better prepared and more effective teachers. It 
seems a reasonable assumption that these teachers would denote more 
positive ratings. on the f bllbw-up survey than would teachers who were 
perceived to be less effective. 

Two areas bf specific interest were the teachers' composite 
self -evaluations bf their proficiency in 19 competency areas (Teach 2. 
scores) and their attitudes toward teaching (Teach 7 scores) • Table 6 
presents an analysis of variance of the Teach 2 scores. 



Insert Table 6 abbut here 



Data presented near the top of Table 6 reveal that the multiple 
cbrrelatibn cbefficieht between the Teach 2 scores and the. 17 p|her 
variables (presented in the lower part of the table) was .50; R .was 
25%. Thus, 25% of the variance in the Teach 2 scores was cbhtrblled 
or associated with these 17 variables. However, the significant 
individual determiners of the Teach 2. variance were: (1) teachers' 
subject or teaching areas (2) how well they thbught they were prepared 
for their entry level teaching positibns , (3) scores on various ACT 
tests and (4) how well they were perceived to be performing in the 
classroom* 

The zero-order cbrrelatidns between the Teach 2 scores arid the 
variables listed above were low and positive (+.28 and below). with the 
exception bf the ACT scores. These latter correlations were low but 
negative, as shown below: 

ACT Erig Hath Soc Sci Nat Sci Cbmp 
Teach 2 -.09 -.05 -.08 -.14 -.10 

In suSnaryi the data revealed (1) that elementary and special 
education teachers perceived themselves to be ffiore proficient than 
specialized and secbhdary teachers, (2) those who rated their teacher 
education prbgrams higher in effectiveness tended to more highly 
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evaluate their proficiency in selected competency areas, (3) those who 

scored higher on the ACT tests had a slight tendency to rate 

themselves lower on the proficiency items, and (4) that there was a 
relationship between principal ratings and teachers' perceived 
(Bf f ectivehess scores • 

Data_in Table 7 reveal that 16% of the variance in the teachers* 
Attitude Toward Teaching scores were accounted for by the variables 
listed in the lower part of the table. 



Insert Table 7 about here 



Two variables which have consistently been significant 

determiners of other criterion scores also exhibited their influence 
on the teachers* attitude scores. The two variables were the subject 
or teaching areas bf the teachers and how well they thought they were 
prepared as entry level teachers. Two additional variables were 
somewhat influential in helping to explain the variance in the 
attitude scores; these were high school deciles and the grade-point 
averages in college psychology courses. 

With further inspection^ the elementary and special education 
teachers possessed higher attitudes toward teaching, on the average, 

than did specialized and secondary teachers. There was also a 

positive relationship between how well the teachers believed they were 
prepared as entry level teachers aiid their attitudes toward teaching. 
A rather weak but positive relationship (r« +.06) was found between 
psychology grade pdiiit averages and attitudes toward teaching* A weak 
but negative relationship (r « -.10)* was found between high school 
deciles and teachers ' attitudes toward teachings i.e.ji there was a 
very slight tendency for those who ranked higher in their high school 
class to possess somewhat of a less positive attitude toward teaching. 
These four variables, the first two to a greater extent thati the 
latter two, were the primary determiners of the cbntrolled variance 
(16%) of the attitude scores. 

A Frame of Reference 

Studies aiid discussion on the use of rating fbrms^^ other possible 
correlates bf teaching success, and attitudes of first-year teachers 
are reviewed in this section. 

Rating JForms 

The teacher effectiveness or success scbres in the present 
analyses were derived from rating fbrms that were completed by 
principals or department heads. With limited budgets and the 
necessity to provide licensing and accrediting agencies with continual 

*After correcting for coding highest decile "1" and the lowest "lO". 
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evidence that thetr graduates are satisfactory bh-the^jdb perfbrmers, 
very few teacher education institutions nor for that matter school 
systems can afford, nor have the expertise^ to conduct teaching 
effectiveness product istudies* i.e. * determihihg the success of their 
graduates in promoting pupil growth. 

Ah excellent overview of the problems and progress in measuring 
teacher perf brmance and determining teacher effectiveness is presented 
in a book by Bbrich (1977) . In relatlen to teacher effectiveness. 
Medley and Mitzel (1959), Morrisdn and Mclntyre (1969) , Rosenshine 
(1971), Soar (1973), McNeil and ^opham (1973) , Schofieid and Start 
(1979-80), Soar, Medley, and Coker (1983). and other researchers have 
shown there is little ?r no relationship between teachers' ratings and 
pupil growth or have prof essionaiiy criticized the use of rating 
scales in determining the performance of teachers. Prevalent ambhg 
these criticisms are the subjectivity bf the raters, the high 
inference nature of the ihstrTiments , teachers' halb effects, and the 
general observational errors bf central tendency ahd/br leniency. 

Medley (1973^ p. 42) provided a very succinct summary of the 

relationships between the use of fating forms and findings of research 
regarding pupil growth when he concluded: "The evidence that pupils 
learn just as much from teachers rated Ineffective by experts as they 
db from teachers rated eff e ctiv e by the same experts is impressive ^ 
arid has been verified again and again." 

However and regardless of the research findings .regarding 
supervisor ratings of teachers and the teachers ' _perf brmance in 
relation to pupil growths in the vast majority bf schbbl systems 

across the nation the present, practices bf teacher evaluatibri are 

radically no different than the past. Today's teachers are primarily 
and in a real pragmatic sense successful or unsuccessful on the basis 
of the perceptibhs bf others, most notably their principals who gather 
firsthand data arid supplementary data from pupils, peer teachers* and 
parerits , 

For instance, the principals and/or the department heads bf 
entry-level teachers in most states^ just after approximately six 
months into the teachers' first school year, must_decide whether to 
cause the issuance or hori-issuance bf a cbritract fbr the fdlldwirig 
year. 

Even if significarit pupil growth were a criterion for a teacher's 
second-year cbritract, the fulfillment of that criterion would by 
riecessity rieed to be inferred from the results of selected and 
probably short arid limited units of instruction. The administrator 
vill likely make his/her decision on the basis of perceptibhSj, 
profess:?.onal judgement, and feelings of "ownership" than bn the basis 
of statistical data. 

The teachers' ratings. in_ the preserit study are variable but 
cumulatively are high * prbbably due to errors of leniency, it is also 
assumed that these i-^tirigs are irifluenced by the teachers^ halo 
effects arid the fact that many if not most of the administrators were 
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indirectly rating themselves as judges of selectors and giiiderSi 
shapersi and leaders of prbfessibhal talent. 

Due to the prevalence of such actions in the real world for 
judging teacher success * the use of rating f orms gain validity and 
essentiality in the conductiph of follow-up studies. Institutions' 
questionnaire follow-up studiea or findings should of course be 
validated periodically with in-depth on-site fdlldw-up interviews and 
bbservatibhs. 

A statement by Vance and Schlechty (1982, p. 25) aptly captures 
the essence of the difference between the theoretical (what we should 
do based on research) and practical real-world realities (what is 
actually done) : 

Although some educational theoreticians and researchers may. 
regard the link between measured academic ability, technical 
and instfuctibnal competence* and effective teaching as 
tenuous i pbliticians and. policy makers have demonstrated 
their strong belief in the existence of such a relationship. 

They went on to escplaih that policy makers in most states have and are 
now requiring standardized tests for entry into and/or exit from 
teacher-preparatory programs without evidence that such scores are 
related to the ability of teachers to cause pupils to grow» 



GPA and Academi c^biiity 

James and Dumas (1976) cbhcluded from their study that GPAgave 
some prediction bf success or failure_ih teaching, regardless of the 
type of criterion used for success. They did, however, explain for 
their sample that a grade point requirement exceeding 2.40 or 2.50 
would probably serve no useful purpose in improving product quality . 
In other words, beyond a certain minimal level of demonstrated 

academic cdmpetence, such as a grade point average of 2 •50, GPA 

predicted little if anything about a student's potential as a teacher* 

Quirk_e£-3i. (1973) reviewed many studies that dealt with GPA and 
principal ratings or other measures of success t_ Quirk repbrted that 
Shea in a 1955 study found a correlation of +.50 between teaching 
success as measured by the M-Blank at the end of first year bf_ 
teaching and GPA for 110 teachers ._ _5uirk also indicated that Thacker 
in 1964 reported^ from astudy bf 155 first-year teachers in North 
Carolina* correlations of +.08 between GPA and principals' ratings and 
+.05 between principals' ratings and education GPA's. 

Approximately 40 years ago, tins (1946) reported a correlation bf 
+.31 between teacher ratings and four-year (SPA's. Between teacher 
ratings and major subject GPA's it was .23^ and with education courses 
GPA it was .29. 

Vittetbe (1977) repbrted that the range, of CPA's for 100 
graduates from his institution who later failed as teachers (on basis 
bf principal ratings) was from 2.16 to 3.85. 
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Brbphy's data (1982) suggested that effective teachers tended to 
be drawn disprbportidnately from among the more academically able of 
those who teach* 

Teaching Area s 

burf linger in 1948 concluded that the trait patterns making for 
success in high-school teaching is different from that making for 
successful elementary-school teaching. Thirty-tvb years later, 
Schofield and Start. (1979-80. p. 132) stated . . there is a growing 
conviction, though based as yet on meager research evidence, that 
different subject areas and grade levels may call for different 
qualities^ understandings, and attitudes in teachers." 

Attitudes 

Queen and Gretes (1982) reported follow-up results from 2361 
first-year teachers in North Carolina. Among the many findings, those 
that are more closely related to the present study, are: (1) the 
majority of these teachers (60%) felt that the college programs had 
prepared them well for their first-year of teaching, (2) a majority 
reported that college supervisors and cooperating teachers played 

effective roles in their preparatibh—as critics atid role models, 

(3) approximately 60% claimed that methbds courses and knowledge they 
had gained in bther cbllege cburses had been helpful during their 
first year of teaching, and (4) in relation to attitudes toward 
teaching, apprbximately 80% said they were satisfied with their 
pbsitibhs, 52% said they planned to make teaching a permanent career^ 
and 63% claimed they would advise others to pursue teaching careers. 

Conclusions 

Ail the findings or concluding statements that are presented in 
this section have one thing in cbmmbh; the influence of the variables 
related to the specificfihdings were bf sufficient strength to be 
picked up as statistically significant at the previously noted alpha 
levels within bhe br inbre of the described analyses. 

In this regard, however, it should be cautiously noted that the 
varibus predictor or controlling variables accounted for rather small 
proportions (.15 to .25) of the total variance in the three dependent 
variables. The three dependent variables were: (1) the various 
principal ratings of teachers V 6h-the-16b_eff ectivehess , (2) teachers ' 
self-perceived proficiency ratings, and (3) teachers' attitudes toward 
teaching « 

Selected subparts bf the principals' ratings of teachers 
(instructional, human relations , classroom management, and 
self-appraisal) were positively related to teachers' (1) years of 
experience (most obvious finding was that the more experienced 
teachers were given higher ratings for classroom 

management /discipline) , (2) overall college CPA's (this factbr was 
related to each of the four principaie' ratings), (3) self-perceived 
proficiency ratings (most obvious cbriiectibn was with the ratings for 
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the ihstructidnal items), and (4) attitudes toward teaching (again 
most obvious connection was with the instructional items). The 
teachers' subject or teaching areas were also related to the _ 

principals' ratings. it was found that elementary and special 

education teachers were rated higher in effectiveness by their 
principals than were the specialized and secondary teachers. 

in regard to the other two dependent variables the elementary and 
special education teachers perceived themselves as niore proficient in 
several competency areas and also professed more positive attitudes 
toward teaching than did the specialized and secondary teachers • 
Thus* teaching area was a significant factor in the explanation of all 
three sets of dependent scores, i.e. , principal ratings .teachers ' 
self ^perceived proficiency levels, and teachers' attitudes toward 
teaching. 

Teachers' self-perceived proficiency levels. and attitudes toward 
teaching were both positively related to the evaluations of how well 
the teachers thought the teacher-education programs had prepared them 
as encry-ievei teachers. 

Teachers' self-perceived proficiency scores were positively 

related to the principals' ratings of their classroom effectiveness. 
Whether the former and its manifestations were influencing the latter, 
or vice-versa^ or both, would be an interesting topic for further 
investigation. 

Teachers' self-perceived proficiency ratings ware slightly 
negatively related to their ACT scores. The teachers ' attitudes 
toward teaching scores were found to be negatively related, to their 
high school deciles; in other words ^ there was a tehdehcy for the more 
academically qualified teachers * as judged by their high school ranks, 
to have somewhat less positive attitudes toward teaching. 
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Table 1 

Selected Means Categorized By Years of Experience and Teaching Area 

' Selected Variabies 

"ms - .. . .. T _._ . . . . A~ h.. .. ^_ s^ry 

reaching Overall JCT Ediic liiS; Priiil Wn 2 I'rin J Prin 4 Prin Tj Tj Ji Educ Off- Te T? Eval 

± GPA Coup (M. Decile* Inst 11^^ Mgrait^ Jval_ Total Need Prof Major Courses Cagnis Advising Atttttide ( it e m I IBI) 

5 81 3.14 22.01 5.39 2.81 74.88 58.77 31.35 39.23 204,23 75.03 69.89 18;40 23.22 18.85 19.56 21.03 J.78 

4 112 3.18 22.40 3.42 2.51 72.37 57.49 30.57 38.U5 198,46 74.97 67.80 18.55 23.70 19;27 20.34 20.95 3.88 

3 90 3.14 21.51 3.43 2.45 71.53 56.64 29.80 57.27 195.24 73.07 65.84 18.52 23.54 19.57 21.68 " 21.07 J.87 

2 53 5.11 21.06 3.39 2.73 70.59 56.85 29.17 56.93 11)3,54 73.20 66.28 18.30 24.46 19.04 21.32 20.80 3.59 

1 54 3.22 21:37 3:41 2.52 72;76 58;54 30.20 37.57 199.07 78.09 68.85 19.56 24.87 20.i9 22.35 22.09 4.24 



Teaching 
Area 

EtSii 79 3.19 21.37 3.38 2.55 74.33 58.94 31.00 .39.19 203.44 76.53 69.82 19.09 25.04 20.96 21.11 22.00 4,05 

^ial Ed. 103 3,20 20.96 3.45 2;69 75.22 58.58 30.74 39.85 204.39 79.86 71.69 18.71 23.75 20.05 20.32 21 .44 3.91 

Specialized 157 3.12 21.50 3.35 2.77 71.05 57;I5 30.21 36.88 195.29 71.74 55.36 18.52 23.06 18.32 21.11 20.53 3.85 

Secondary 68 3.15 24.14 3.5U 2.20 70.26 56.09 29:48 36:19 192:01 72:10 65;51 18:07 24.04 18.59 20,65 21.04 3.59 

♦Decile 1 is highest ti'nr, and above) 
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Table 2 
MA1«DVAS' 

TOE EFFECTS OF VARIOUS VARiABtfiS BN, BETiffiEN^ 

AND AMONG CCWBINATIONS OF PRiN i ThKOUSH PRIN 4 RATINGS 



Including Categorical Excluding Categorical 
Variable A^ iables Variables 

HotelLing Trace Hotelling Trace 





F 


P 


F 




Years Experience 


1.82 


.02** 


■ - 


- 


Subject Area 


2.22 


.01** 


- 


- 


Summary Eval (_ltem HEl) 


1.90 


.11 


- 


- 


©verai"* nPA 


2.28 


.06** 


2.85 


.02** 


H.S. Decile 


.30 


.88 


.19 


.94 


ACT English 


.44 


.78 


.53 


.71 


ACT ^lath 


1.08 


.37 


1.12 


.35 


ACT Soc Sci 


.72 


.58 


.93 


.45 


ACT Nat Sci 


i.bi 


.40 


1.07 


.37 


ACT Con^ 


.98 


.42 


1.13 


;34 


EdUc GPA 


.97 


.42 


.81 


.52 


eomm GPA 


1.39 


.24 


1.20 


.31 


Psy GPA 


.33 


.86 


.33 


;86 


Teach 1^ Need 


.73 


.57 


.81 


.52 


Teach 2, Prof 


1.86 


.12 


2.68 


.03** 


Teach 3, Maj, Min, Req 


.57 


.69 


.78 


.54 


Teach 4^ Educ Courses 


.91 


.46 


.54 


.71 


Teach 5, Off -Campus 


.85 


.49 


.90 


.47 


Teach 6, Advising 


2.52 


.04** 


5.10 


.001* 


Teach 7, Attitude 


.84 


.50 


.83 


.51 



Significant (pf-.d6) infiuenee 



Table 3 

Univariate AMWAS' of the Principiils' Ratings of Teachers 



For Each of 5 .^lyses 
Source ~M 



Test 



mu 

Error 
Total 



28 
282 
310 



Prin Tbtal 
P-1 Inst 
P-2 HR 

P-3 Management 
P-4 Eval 





_1 




t 


1:98 
1:94 


;003 
:e04 


;4i 
.40 


.16 
.16 


1.81 


.099 


.39 


.15 


i.85 


.067 


.39 


.16 


2.24 


.001 


.43 


.18 



Variable Contributing 
to Nbdel SS^ 




Prin Total 


Prin 1 - - 


Prin 2 


_P_riii3 


Pr 


m 4 


df 


F p 


_F_ 


f- 








P 


F 


P 






1 40 23 


1 K 






33 

• J J 


2 25 


06** 


1.41 


.25 


oUDjeet Area 


- 


7i fi7 




84 


01 


00 


27 


85 


i.69 


.17 


Summary Eval (HBl) 




1 {\i Ifi 


1 ?fi 


28 


1 66 

1 ■ \J\J 


16 


1:79 


13 


i.7i 


.15 _ 


nirflT"il 1 PDA 

uveraii urA 






4.73 


.03** 


7.51 


;01** 


7:86 




6.14 


.01** 


H.S. Decile 




1.07 .30 


.97 


.32 


.88 


.35 


1,07 


.30 


1.06 


.30 


iU English 




1.19 .28 


.78' 


.38 


i.59 


.21 


1.14 


.29 


.98 


.32 


ACT Math 




;93 :34 


:23 


;63 


i.90 


.17 


1.16 


.28 


.82 


.37 


ACT Soc Sci 




:4S :S0 


:08 


.78 


1;03 


;31 


.51 


.48 


.48 


.49 


ACT Nat Sci 




1.90 .17 


.97 


.32 


2.70 


.10 


1.85 


.17 


1,94 


.17 


ACrComp 




1.53 .22 


.66 


.42 


2.42 


.12 


1.67 


.20 


1.41 


.24 


Educ GPA 




i.23 .27 


.45 


,50 


2.05 


.15 


1.36 


.24 


1.21 


,27 


CommGPA 




',43 .51 


.06 


.81 


.65 


.42 


.27 


.60 


1.26 


.26 


Psy GPA 




.21 .65 


.15 


.69 


.09 


.76 


.14 


.70 


.56 


.46 
.98 


Teach 1, Need 




.10 .76 


.39 


.53 


.03 


.86 


.05 


.82 


.00 


Teach 2, Prof 




1.46 ,22 


2.86 


.09* 


.24 


.62 


.38 


,54 


2:56 


:li 


Teach 3,'Haj, Min, Req 




.05 .82 


.00 


.97 


,37 


.54 


.18 


.67 


.04 


.84 


Bach 4, Educ. Courses 




.32 .57 


.52 


.47 


.50 


.48 


.12 


.73 


.03 


.87 


Teach 5, Off -Campus 




1.59 .21 


2.07 


.15 


1,30 


.25 


1.53 


.22 


.76 
,15 


.38 


Teach 6, Advising 




.00 .99 


:01 


;93 


:41 


:52 


.26 


.61 


.70 


Teach 7j Attitude 




2.40 .12 




.09* 


1.72 


.18 


2.36 


.13 


1.66 


.20 


!8 





















^e^III SS, SAS Pacl(age 

**Signif leant (p<.05) determiners of principal ratings. 
* Less significant (.10 >p> .05) 
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Table_4 

.sTHPHisi; wmm mm \m\m. mm 

Mri iiiEo »lel was set ;it alplia ,15 or less) 



Prih Totjl, 



Virtible 


-f- 




ovtriii in 


H.S] 


:m 


ACT Sbc Scl 


6:97 


.D09 


TmcH 2, Prof 


2.19 


.09 


Toicit 7, Att 


2.19 


M 


Suiitry ini 
Urn Hfil) 


S:2ii 


;02 



R-.34 rvll 



Prin I 



Int tnic tion - 



PredictGr 






Variable 


F 


J- 


Overall CPA 




Ml 


ACT Soc Scl 


5.60 


.019 


Teach 2, Pro! 


6.01 


.015 


Teach 7, Att 


IH 


,li9 


Summary Hval 


2.50 


.115 


(iten HBlj 








R- .34 H 


^-.11 



Prih 2 - 



Predictor 



Varhi)it — 


-F 


JL 


Overall ilPA 


I3:fiO 


Ml 


ACT Sdc Sci 


7.3? 


Ml 


Educ CPA 


Z.87 


,091 


Teach 1 


2:25 


:i3S 


SmaryJival 


tM6 


.001 


(Item lliil) 








R. .34 f 


i^.Jl 



Prin 3 
-Hanaaeient 

pKSictor 



Variable 


J 




Overall CPA 




.001 


ACT Soc Sci 


7.76 


.006 


eaiic CPA 


2.23 


.136 


Teach 6 


2.13 


Mt 


Teach 7 


2J5 


.I3S 


Sunoaryival 


7.66 


Mb 


tllein liBll 













-..fn.l'.f... 



Predictor 

_ Variable _L. JL 

Ovefsll (iPA 12.95 .001 

^amf s.ji .w 

Tcaoh2 6.86 .009 

Suffliary ival -MJ 
[Iteni lIBi) 



¥• .35 R • ill 
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Table S 
MANOVAS' 

im EFFECTS 0F V^iOUS VARIABLES ON;, BETl?^, 

MD mom e»ffiiNATl0NS GF TSAm 1 THRDUGH TEACH 7 SCORES 





Including Categorical 


Excluding Categorical 


Variable 


Variables 




Variables 


... ... ___ 




Hdtelling trace 




Hotel ling Trace 






F 


P 


F 




Years Experience 


1.44 


.06* 






Subject Area 


4.80 


.0001** 






Stinmary Eval (Item HBI] 


4. 65 


.0001** 






Oyerail CPA 


.89 


.52 


1.67 


ill 


H.S. Decile 


1.08 


.38 


1.31 


.24 


ACT English 


.90 


.50 


.81 


.58 


ACT Math 


.66 


.70 


.72 


;66 


ACT Soc Sci 


.46 


.86 


.40 


.90 


ACT Nat Sci 


1.06 


.39 


1.09 


.37 


ACT Cowp 


.70 


.67 


.66 


;7i 


Educ 6PA 


.3i 


.95 


.16 


.99 


Comm GPA 


;87 


. 53 


1.17 


.32 


Psy GPA 


.82 


.57 


1.18 


;32 


Prin 1, Inst 


1.79 


.09* 


1.64 


.12 


Prin 2, Human R 


2.10 


.04** 


3.91 


.001** 


Prin 3, Management 


1.06 


.39 


2.14 


.04** 


Prin 4, Eval 


1.22 


.29 


1.25 


.28 



** Significant at p<.05 
* Significant between p's of .05 and .10 



Table 5 

Univariate Al^VA of teachers' Self -Evaluations of 
their Teaching Proficienc>' (Teach 2) 



Source ax bo 


itls 


r 


P 


D 1 


Moael 2b ouxl 
Error 283 18129 
total 368 24146 

— -- 


64 


3.75 


<.001 


.50 


Variable Contribution 
to Model SS^ 




d£ 


F 


P 


Years Expisriiencie 




4 


.57 


.68 


Subject Area 




3 


5.53 


.001** 


Summary Eval (Item HBl) 




4 


6.48 


.0061** 


Overall GPA 






1.95 


.16 


H.S. Decile 






1.78 


.18 


ACT English 






3.13 


.08* 


ACT Math 


• 




1.92 


.17 


ACT Soc Sci 






2.65 


.10* 


ACT Nat Sci 






4.97 


.03** 


ACT Con^ 






3.24 


.07* 


Educ GPA 






.01 


.93 


Comm GPA 






1.15 


.29 


Psy 6PA 






.05 


.80 


Prin 1, Inst 






4.56 


.04** 


Prin 2, Human R 






2.93 


.09* 


Prin 3, Management 






.14 


.70 


Prin 4, Eval 




i 


.19 


.67 



25 



25 



^Type III SS (SAS Package J 

** Significant (at p<.6S3 deteminers b£ accounted variance 
in teachers self-evaluations (R^) . 
* tess significant (.10 ^p>.05) contributors; 
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Table 7 

Univariate AN0VA of Teachers' 
Toward Teaching 



Attitudes 
7) 



Source 


M_ 


SS 


MS 


Model 


25 


476 


19.04 


Error 


283 


2547 


9.00 


Total 


308 


3023 





2.12 



.002 



.4n 



.16 



Variable Contribution 



to Nfodel SS^ 


-4£ 


F 


^1 


Years Experience 


4 


.82 


.52 


Subject Area 


3 


2.92 


.03** 


Summary Eval CI tern HBID 


4 


3.79 


.01** 


Overall GPA 




.14 


.71 


H.S. Decile 




3.41 


.07* 


fi£T English 




.25 


.61 


ACr Math 




.01 


.92 


ACT Soc Sci 




.00 


1.00 


ACT Nat Sci 




.31 


.58 


ACT Con^ 




.07 


.79 


Educ GPA 




.70 


.40 


Gonun GPA 




.09 


.76 


Psy GPA 




3.06 


.08* 


Prin 1^ Inst 




2.48 


.12 


Prin 2, Human R 




.11 


.74 


Prin 3, Management 




.00 


.96 


Prin 4^ Eval 




.54 


.46 



25 



^ype III SS, SAS Package 

Significant determiners Cp< .05) o£ attitudes toward teachjjig 
* Less significant (.10 > p> .05) 
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Cojjefte oj E tJu_cation 

Off ice pf Research and Services 
Sujte 330 Educatio/i Buildiog 
Bovvlirig Creeri. Ohio 43403 
{^191 372-0151 
EM 274 



TO: Recent Graduates 

College of Education 
BGSU 

Deaf Teacher Graduate: 

We in the College of Education arc many times asking ourselves, "Just how well have we prepared bur graduates 
for tca^hing^' "How valuabl^^ courses^ 5*!!^^?^izing needed cqmpetcfi^cics?^*' 

Etc; The purpose of this correspondence is respectfully to ask that you help as arrive at answers to these questions. 

Please take a few minutes to give us your honest fcai^idhs to the questions posed on the accdmp^ 
naire: This questionnaire is being sent to recent BiSSU graduates (1976-198(3) who are teaching in the State of 
Ohio. After analyzing your responses and summarizing your comments, we will be in a better position than at the 
present time to rriake plans for imprdvirig diir teacher education programs. 

In more detail, there are three primary reasons why the College of Education conducts follbw-up evaluative 
endeavors appirdximatcly every third year: 

1. We desire to know what graduates think of the courses, projects arid experierices iri 
which we more dr less fdfccd them td enroll. 

2. The rcspbnsos, as a total ^dup and by each majdr, shduld suggest specific and wdr- 
thwhile changes and revisions in our curricuiums. 

3- "Dl^ Q^^P.?!*^^^ Department of Education and various regional and national ac- 

crediting agencies demand that evaluative follow-up studies of past teacher education 
graduates be completed at pcribdic intervals arid the results utilized to prorribte better 
and stronger pfograms. 

Please be assured that ybur rcspbriscs will rcrriairi aribriyrribus. Only siimmary tabUlatibris years of experience, 
teaching areas, or other groupings will be presented to our facuity and to the accrediting agencies: When your 
responses have been coded onto computer cards, this questionnaire will be destroyed. Under no circumstances will 
your rcEpbnscs be kribwri to any bf biir faculty br Used tb ybUr betterrricrit br detriment. 

We are very appreciative of your cooperation in completing fhis form. 

Please return the completed form via the enclosed pre-addressed, postage-paid envelope within 10 days to two 
weeks of its receipt. 
Thank YbU. 

Sincerely yours, _ 

Fred L. Piggc, Director 
Educational Research & Services 
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(11 (2) (3) (4) (5) 



AN APPRAISAL OF MY PREPARATION AS A TEACHER 
AT BOWLING GREEN STATE UNIVERSITY 

There are "several sections to this questionnaire, SecjLonAa^ personal data. sUch as riarric: major where you are teaching, etc. The other sections consist of 
questions which permit you to "evaluate ' your experiences at BGSU 



SECTION A: Placement and Experience Data 



1 Name . 



2 Ohdergfaduate Major(s) . 

3 Grades or Subjects Taught During Student Teaching . 

4 Grades or Subjects taught This Year 

5 Erripldyihg School District __ 



Social Security Number . 



(15-17) Mihorts) : 



(6-14) 



(18-20) 
(21-23) 
(24-26) 



address 



b In your opinion, how would ybiir school building be classified? 

(1) Urban (2) Rural 



(3) Suburban 



7 In your bpiriibh. are you teaching in a system that is similar in characterist.cs to the one where you attended high s^hooP 

(1) Yes (2) No 

S Including the present year, how many years have you taught? Yrs. 

19 



9 When did you graduate from BGSU? 

10 What is your current status regarding a Masters degree? 

- — (1) Have not taken any courses. 

(2) Have taken 1 or 2 courses. 

(3) About J/4 done; 



. (4) About 1/2 done: 
• i§) About 3/4 done. 
. (6) Have a Masters degree. 



11 (Optional) What to the b^st of your rrierribry. was your final overall undergraduate grade-point average at BGSU. 

(1) 2.0 - 2.3 (4) 3.2 - 3.5 

(2) 2:4- 2.7 (5) 3.6 - 3.9 

(3) 2.8-3,1 — (6) 4.0 



(27) 

(28) 
(29) 
(30-31) 



(32) 



(33) 



3i 
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SECtiON B: Your Perceived Need For and Pro/lclencv In Selected Competencies. 



Prosohicd b^idw are descriptidhs of 19 cdrripeiericy areas To the right, please indicate your felt need fdr pdssessihg each cdrripctcncy and an cstimaic b( your 
classroom proJiciency. 

An Est! mate oj^ 
Your Classroom 
Proficiency 
_ __ _ Ih -This Area _ 
High Average Low 



Your Feh 
Need for this 
___ _ Competency _ 
High Average Low 



151 141 131 12) 111 



VbuT Abiliiv to 
1 Teach reading in your grade or subject area 
Deal with pupil behavior problems 

Select, prepare, and effectively utilize educational media. 
Analyze and evaluate your teaching performance skills 



Utilize the findings from '4 above in altering ydur teaching arid providing itidre 
successful instruction lor your pupils. 

d Diagnose pupil learning difficulties (via testing instruments, observational techni- 
ques! etc ) 

7 (After diagnosis) maRe prescriptions of instructiona] strategies, educatlbnal 
media, and materials that more fully maximize pupil learning outcomes 

8 Work effectively with other teachers, specialists, administrators, students, and 
parents, regardless df their value syslerhs; race! religion: age: sex: 
socioeconomic status, etc 

9 Motivate student achievement via mqdelinjg^ reinforcement, provision of success 
experiences: appeal to student interests, etc 

10 Individualize instruction to ineet the varying needs df sliidehts. Via techniques 
such as mastery learning, alternative assignments, individual contracting, group 
and invidual work. etc. 

11 Prepare and develop lesson plans and teaching units. 

12 Prepare teacher made ests and evaluate report pupil prdgress. 

13 Understand and utilize standardized tests 

14 Cdmmuhicate effectively with parents regarding student progress 

15 Compare, contrast and utilize various educational philosophical viewpibirits 

16 Encourage and facilitate the development of children's social skills and enhanced 
self-concepts 

17 Apply the major principles df schddl law td areas siich as dije process, cdriiracts. 
teaching liability, corporal punishment, etc. 

18 Adequately challenge your gifted/talented students. 

19 Adequately guide handicapped pupils whd have been of may be ' maihstrcarh- 
ed*" into your classroom. 



I 1 



I 1 



Ml) 
.11 II 



[MM 



] ( 1 [ 



[ 1 [ 



I 1 



1 (34) 

I (35) 

I (38) 

1 (40) 

I (42) 

1 (44) 

1 (46) 



1 i I M 1 I 1 I 1 148) 

I 1 I 1 ( 1 I M I (50) 

i M I M I M I f52) 

I 1 I 1 I 1 M I I (541 

I I 1 I 1 M (56) 

II 1 I M 1 (58) 



! 1 



1 11 M 1 I 11 1 



(60) 
(62) 



(64) 



1 



1 (66) 



1 I 1 I M 1 (68) 
1 I 1 I 1 I 1 (70) 



(51 141 131 [2] in 

i M 1 ( i i M 1 (35, 
II M II 11 I 1 <371 



1 I 



] I ] 



( 1 ( 
[ I ( 



(39) 
(41) 



I 1 (43; 
( 1 ^45l 
I 1 f47) 



(49^ 



I 1 



151. 



f II M M 1 I 1 (53) 

II II II I ] II (55? 

I I I M ] I 1 I I (57) 

M i j 11 11 I 1 (59) 

( I I 1 I I M I I '61J 

I 1 I I I 1 ! 1! I '.63; 



1 



( 1 It ( 1 [ 



(65j 



(67) 
( 1 <69^ 



(71) 
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SECTION C: Whiii Were The Prbflclinclii Deveidped? 

In Section B. you noted your needs and proficiencies for 19 competency areas We now desire you to denote which of the presented areas cpnjrjbut_ed igyqut 
perct^.Ced proficiency for each of.lhe competencies .Merelypiace ari •:X: ,n the box which iridicatesjhe one arw C!^^^^ 
■ area cbhtribut*»a: put "\" ifi the box which would denoie the area that contributed nibat. "2" - - ■i-.'-i- c«,.«« .r. ^ct 



than one i 



in the box which denotes second highest; etc 
AREAS 



Your Ability to 

1 Te£scH reading in your grade or subject. area. 

(2 ) 

2 Deal with pupDil behavior problems 

3 -Select, prepare, and effcciiveiy utilize educational 
itiedia 

4 Analyze and evaluate your teaching perfbririahce 
skills 



5 Utilize the findings from '4 above in altering your 
teaching and providing iribre successful instruction for 
your pupils 

6 Diagnose pupil learning difficulties (via testing in- 
struments, bbservatibhal techniques, etc.) 

7 {After diagnosisj . maRe prescriptibns bf instruc- 
tional strategics, educatxona) media, and iT>£sterials that 
more fully maximize pupil learning outcomes 

S WorR effectively with bthei- teachers; specialists, ad- 
rninisirators^ students, and parents, regardless bf their 
value systems, race, religion, age. sex. sbcibecohbmic 
status; etc 

9 Motivate student achievement via modeling, rein- 
foTcejTient. provision of success experiences; appeal to 
student interests, etc. 



10 Ihdivtdualiic instruction to meet the varvi_ngi_needs of 
st'idenis. via techriiques such as mastery learning, alter- 
native assignments, individual cbrittactihg. group and in- 
dividual work. etc. ^2 ) 



11 Prepare and develop lesson plans and teaching 
units 

12. Prepare teacher made tests and isvaluate 'report 
pupil progress. 



13 Understand and utilize standardized tests. 

14 Communicate effectively with parerits regarding stu- 
dent progress. 



15. Compare; contrast and utilize vanous educational 
jDhilosbphlcal viewpoints; 

16. Encourage and facilitate the develbprheht of 
children's social skills and enhanced self-concepts. 



Student 
Teaching 

i j (72) 
11(6) 

[ ! (14) 

[ 1 (22) 

I 1 (30) 
j 1 (38) 

1 j (46) 

I j (54) 
[ 1 (62) 

I j (70) 

11(6) 

[ 1 (14) 
1 1 (221 

1 1 (30) 

i 1 (38) 

[ ] (46) 



17. Apply the majbt principles of school law tq_areas 
such as due process, cbhtracts: teaching liability, corporal 

punishment, etc. ^ 

18; Adequately challenge your gifted/talented students. [ 

19. Adequately guide handicapped pupils who have 

been or may be "malnstreamed*' iritb your classroom. I 1 (70) 



(54) 
(62) 



Student 
Teaching 
Field Ex- 
penence 


Other 
Course 
Work and 


First 
Year 
Teaching 


Teaching 
Exper- 
ience 


In service 
Training 


_ Other 
Teachers 


Super- 
visors 
and /or 


Exper 
iences at 
BGSIJ 


Exper' 
lence 


Afrer First 
Year 






Adminis- 
trators 


( i (73) 


i 1 (74) 


1 1 (75) 


1 1 (761 


I 1 (77) 


I 1 (78) 


1 1 (79) 


11(7) 


[ ] ( ^) 


11(9) 


I 1 (10) 


1 1 (11) 


1 I (12) 


I I (13) 


i 1 (15) 


1 I (16) 


! 1 (17) 


I ! (18) 


1 ] (19) 


1 1 l*^F\\ 
I 1 IZDI 


I M^i' 


[ 1 (23) 


I 1 (24) 


I 1 (25) 


( 1 (26) 


( 1 (27) 


1 1 (28) 


i 1 (29) 


1 1 (31) 


I 1 (32) 


1 I (33) 


i 1 (34) 


( 1 (35) 


1 ] (36) 


1 1 (37) 


I I (39) 


I 1 (40) 


I 1 (41) 


1 1 (42) 


I 1 (43) 


( 1 144) 


[ 1 (45j 


I j (47) 


r [ 1 (48) 


I ] (49) 


[ 1 (50) 


( 1 (51) 


( 1 (52) 


i I (53) 


[ 1 (55) 


( 1 (56) 


1 1 (57) 


( 1 (58) 


{ 1 (59) 


( 1 (60) 


1 I (61) 


I ] (63) 


t ) (64) 


( 1 (65) 


1 1 (66) 


I 1 (67) 


I 1 (68) 


( } (69, 


( ] (71) 


I i (72) 


I 1 (73) 


[ 1 (741 


[ 1 (75) 


1 1 (76) 


( 1 (77, 


(1(7) 


(1(8) 


(1(9) 


[ , (10) 


1 1 (11) 


I 1 (12) 


I i (13) 


I 1 (15) 


I 1 (16) 


1 ] (17) 


1 1 (18) 


1 1 (19) 


1 ] (20) 


1 1 (21) 


[ 1 (23) 


[ 1 (24) 


1 ] (25) 


I 1 (2b) 


\ 1 


I 1 i^y^f 




1 ] (31) 


1 ] (32) 


j j 133) 


I 1 (34) 


[ 1 (35) 


1 1 (36) 


1 1 (37) 


[ ) (39) 


I 1 (40) 


I 1 (41) 


I I f42) 


( 1 (43) 


[ 1 (44) 


1 j (45) 


I I (47) 


( ] (48) 


[ i (49) 


[ I (50) 


1 1 (51) 


( 1 (52) 


1 1 (53) 


j 1 (55) 


[ 1 (56) 


[ ] (57) 


I : (58) 


I I (59) 


I 1 (60) 


[ I (61) 


[ ] (63) 


I 1 (64) 


( ] (65) 


[ j (66) 


[ 1 (67) 


1 1 (68) 


( 1 (69) 


i 1 (71) 


I I (72) 


I I (73) 


I ) (74) 


1 I (75) 


I 1 (76) 


I ] (77) 
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sEcliON b: Picase check the one answer you consider most appropriate. (4 j 29 

I The number oi courje* Or Crediti rcqciu'ed tor my major le g English cours**5 !or Engiisii maiors. Math cQurscs for Math masors. etc.) was 

ilj tdb large or too rtiariy 

•6i (2) too small or too few 

"~ — ~: " '3) about nght 

Z The Content of my major was 

{ I) well adapted to the needs of teachers 

>7'i (2j onlv moderately reievaht to the rieeds of teachers 

(3) largely irrelevant to the ncedb ot teachers 

The content of my major was: 

(1) tod hrdad and general for the needs of teachers . 

(2) too harrow and specialized for the needs of . teachers 

(3) well balanced to provide both breadth and depth 

4 Courses in my major were taught in a way that 

(1) related the content lo the needs of teachers m rnost msianoss 

(91 (2) related the content to the needs of teachers in some .nstances 

.'3j had no observable relationship to the needs of teachers 



The number of credits or courses required m the professional component Icomrhbniy called "the ecijcatidn courses") of the prograrti was 

■ (1.1 too large or too many 

(10) (21 tod small or too few 

(3) about right 

6 The content and expenences making up the professional component. 

— - ( 1 1 we re ge ne raljy we j 1 su i te d Jo pre parati on of a te ac h e r 
ill) (2) were somewhat suited to preparatLon of a teacher 

. (3; itiade little real cdntnbuiion to preparation of a teacher 

t The general group rpquircmenis (Group 1 — Cbitipdsiiidn; titeraiure: Speech: Group 2 — Science and Math. Group 3 — Social Science, and Group 4 — 
Fine and Applied Arts) 

(11 provided for acquisiijpn of a breadth of knowledge needed by "educated"* people 

(12) (2) was somewhat valuable 

(3) was gerierally a waste df time 

S the genera) group rcquirerrients 

- - - - (1) provided a good background for teachers 

,13i — (2) was somewhat Sign ificarit_ for prqspecrjye teachers 

f3) was generally of little significance for prospective teachers 

9 Bowling Green State University gave me ver,- early m my studies an adequate orientation to teacher education . e.g . career options, employment poter.::a.. 
•working conditions expectations, salanes. etc. 

5 . 4 3 2 1 

Strongly Agree Agree l^o Opinion Disagree Strongly Disagree 

(14) 11 I 1 11 N M 

10 Picase provide a rating of the value of each of the following seven areas m your preparation to become a teacher 

...5. . 4 _.._3___ 2 6 

JHlghlv - Average Highly Not Regujred In 

Positive Positive or So-So Negative Negative My Program 

t Educational Psychology (Educ. 302) [ 1 [I 11 I 1 ^ 1 N 

2 Methbds course (or methdds sequence if elemen- 

tary ij'r special education major) (1 I i M II I I i J i ' 

3. Tests, and Measurements (Most recent title: 

A55essmeni. and Evaluation in Education) - - , , 

<Educ:402) 11 ! 1 N 11 (I I . 'i'' 

4 Philosophy of Educatidn (Most recent title. 

Educanor. in a Pluralistic Society) - ^ ■ ^ - - ■ 

(Educ. 408) II II M N ^ 1 M (IS' 

5. American School System (Most recent Uiie: 

OrgariiMtioil and ftdministtation of Education in i i , ,q 

AmincaH Sbttetvi (Educ 409) 11 M H II M 11 1 19, 

6. Student Teaching il 11 .Q N ' ^ „. ^ " 
Studen. reachtng S..i„a« II " ^ ^ 1 1 BE|1 GOFY AVAIUBLE M 
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SECTION E: Off-Canipua Field Expetiehcea 



Without a doubt you had scycrai experiences in pubhc clerricniary and secondary schools while a student at Bowling Green State University The fbllbwihg qiics 
tions reldte to these of(-campus experiences 

1 How do you feel abbiit the adequacy b1 the UiiiveriUy supervision wh?n you were doing 

5 4 3 2 - 1 

Excellent Good Average Bel. Average Poor 

A Student Teaching II II M M 11 (22) 



B Other field experiences in the schools, such as Merge. MEP. 
Methods Observations, etc ^ II II II II I 1 (23) 

2 The above question dealt with university supervision In the same frame reference, how do you feel about the adequacy of the supervision given you by the 
cidbsrbbrh leacheris) dunhg; 

A Student Teaching II ( ) 11 I 1 11 (24) 

B Qiher field experience's in the schools, such as Merge. MEP. 



Methods Observation 5. etc 



air "5 



(25) 



3 How do you feel about the value of the field experiences, other than student teaching; such as Merge; MEP; Interaction. Alternatives in Education. Help- A- 
Child, Milton, Crims PER. lET's 288 Field Experience, etc. in preparing you to be a teacher? 

A 1 can't respond because 1 was not involved in any of these special experiences. I ) 

B 1 consider these experiences to have been- 

5 4 3 2 1 

HighIC Valuable Valuable Average or So- So Of Liiile Value Of No Value 

(1 I ] i j II II 126) 

C Approximately how many academic quarters were you involved in one or more of these experiences? (Do hbl count the student teaching quarter) 
quarters (27) 



SECTION F: Academic and Career Advising at BUSU 



How do you feel about the qualUy of advising from 

area: such as the English. Math. Elementary Education areas? 

Advice and guidance from tlie. Program Advisement Center 
located on the 3rd floor of the Education Building? 



Advice from individual professors you might have sought out? 

How do ybu feel in a general sense about the quality of overall 
acadeinic isdvising services4hat were available to you throughout 
your years at the University? 



How do you feel in a general sense about the quality of overall 
career advising services that were available to you? 

Pieasf? rate the services of the Career arid Placement Center in 
helping you find a teaching position: 



_ 5 

Hiihlyl 
Positive 



[ j 



4 

Positive 

I I 

i ] 
I i 

{ i 
I I 
I i 



3 

Average 
or So-So 



1 1 

i ) 
f j 

i i 
( i 
i j 



2 

Negative 

I i 

1 1 
f i 

1 1 
f j 
( I 



L 

Highly 
Negative 



I 1 



I I 

i i 



(2S 

129, 
(3b, 



I 1 (3ii 
i i 132; 
I 1 (33i 



6. 
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SECTION G: Instructional Materials at BGSU 

1 Pledse rate the rriateriais and services of the Instructional Media Center (tocated in the Education Building) 

I j 1 did not use the center, therefore 1 cannot rate Iheir service (34} 

_ 5_ 4 3 2 J 

Highly Average _ .Highly. 

jpQSltive Positive or So-So Negative Negative 

A Hours of accessibility [1 I 1 [I (1 I ] (351 

B Workshop facilities where you could prepare new instruc- 

ttbhal rhatcrials or copy existing materials [I [ I (1 I ] I } f36l 

C Availabiiity of maierials 11 II I 1 11 I 1 ^37) 

D Usage regulations M II I 1 I ] I ! 138) 

E Helpfulness of staff I ] I 1 II II I 1 (39) 

F Relation to coursework M I 1 I I I 1 M 

2 Please rate the materials and services ci the Curriculum Library 

(located iri the Library) . 



) I did not use the Curriculum Library, therefore I cannot rate 
their services (41) 

Hours of accessibiiitv I 1 I i 11 M I ) (42l 



B VVprkshpp facihiLes where you could prepare new instruc- _ _ ._ 

nonal materials or copy existing materials I 1 (1 I 1 II 11 (43) 

C Various media, such as maps: globes; chans. pictures, films. 

video audio tapes, recordings, etc 11 (1 II II (1 

D Exarnpie? of courses of study and teaching unit? | 1 |] II II (I (45) 



E Exarnples of books commonly used in the elementary and 

secondary schools II M f 1 I I I 1 ^46) 

F Availabiiity of materials II I 1 I 1 I i I 1 <4'^"' 

G Usage regulations 11 I 1 I 1 M I 1 

H Helpfulness of staff 1) II I 1 M 11 549) 

I Relation to course work 11 I II 11 M (SO) 



3 Pleasti rate-the materials and services of the Cllnlcal.L*b Jlocaied 
on the second floor of the Educatiori Building and established during 
ihe 19^8- "T^ ecademic year; 



[ i I did not Jse the Clinical Lab (51) 
A Hours of accessibility M 1 1 II II 11 (^2) 



B Various media and materials 



(53) 



e. Helpfulness of staff II I 1 I 1 I 1 I 1 

D. Availability dl materials 11 II I 1 II I I (55) 

E, Relation to course work I 1 M 11 M ^ ^ ^^^^ 



36 
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SECTION H: Your General Reictlbhi 

_ 5 4 3 2 JL 

Strpnflly . __No Strongly 

Agree Agree Comment Disagree Disagree 

A. Vbur Attitudes 

1. i ibve to teach. I 1 [ ] t ] I j j ] (57j 

2, If 1 could plan my career again, I would choose 

teaching. I ] [ ] I j II ( ) (58) 



3. I feel successful and competent in my present 

position. I j I ] ( ] M ( j (59) 

4. 1 really enjoy wdrKing with my students [ ] [ | [ j [ ] [ \ (60) 



5. Jf I couid earn as much money In ahbther dccupalibh. 

I would stiil continue to teach. I ] I j f 1 1 j ( j (61) 

B. Summary 

1. I was adequately prepared by BGSU as ah entry level 

teacher, I ] I ] I ] t ] I j (62) 

2: How can we better prepare teachers in your area of specializalion? (If possible, give specific suggestions.) 



3. We plan to seiect-at random some principals of our 1976-8.0 graduates and asK. them. to rospondJo. questions related to the teacher 
education (Drbgram at BGSU and to the success of its graduates: If you have any obiections to our contacting yoar principal about oor pro- 
gram and the comparative success bf its graduates, please sb state belbw: 



37 
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Bowling Green State University 



C b] j e of E d ue a t ibn 

biiice. of Research _and Seryiccs 
Soite 350 Education Buildiog 
Bowling Creeh, Ohio 43403 
(419) 372-0151 
Ext 274 



Spring, 1981 

Dear Principal: 

According to dUr records, the person listed below who is a recent graduate of Bowling Green State University 
was teaching under your supervision during the 1979-80 school year. 



We at Bowling Green State University are very much concerned about how well our graduates are guiding pupil 
growth. It is for this reason that we are respectfully asking you tb laRc a few minUles to gi\^c us y^^ ^P'l^l^J^^Ic.^Jo^ 
to questions posed oh the accompanying questionnaire; These questions pertain to the above teacher's effec- 
tiveness in your school situation. 

For your iiifbrmatibn, Wc communicated with the alx)we named teacher at an earlier date this school year One 
statement made to the teacher was: 

We plan to select at randorn sowe pjincjpqts of our 1976-80 graduates and ask thew to res- 
pond to questions related to the teacher education program at Bowling Greer} State Uniuer- 
siiy arid to the success of its ^aduates. If \^bu have driy objections to our contacting your 
pn'nc»pd/ about btir prdgrdrri arid the cornparatiDe success of its graduates, please so state 
below. 

The obovc named teacher indicated that he/she did not object to our contacting you for the purposes of this ques- 
tionnaire. 

This questionnaire is being sent tb a rather large sample of principals of our recent (1976-80) graduates who are 
teaching in the State of Ohio: After analyzing the responses and summarizing the comments, wc will be in a better 
position than at the present time to make plans for improving our teacher educa^^ 

to certify to our various state, rcgiqilal^and national accrediting agencies that we have collected and analyzed data 
on hbw well bUr graduates are performing on the job. (The agencies require us to perform these types of data col- 
lections at periodic intervals.) 

Please be assured that your responses will remain anonymous. Only sumrriary tabulatibris by years bf ex- 
perience, teaching areas, or other groupings will be prcsc^ o^L^^^^lty and to th agencies When 
your rcspbhscs have b^ch coded onto computer cards, this questjonnaire will be destroyed. Under no cir- 
cumstances will your responses be known to the teacher or used to the teacher's bcttcrrriciit or dctrimeiit 

Wc are very appireciativc of your cooperation in completing this form. 

Please return the completed form via the ciiclbsed prc-addressed postage paid envelope within id days to two- 
weeks bf its receipt. Thank yoo: 



Sincerely yours. 



Fred L, Pigge, Director 
Educational Research and Services 
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- 34 

AN APPRAISAL OF THE PERFORMANCE OF A TEACHER 
PREPARED AT BOWtlNS (3REEN STATE UNIVERSITY 



NOTE: If cbricerhed teacher is hb longer under yblir sUpefvisibri, check | | , and retiirh the blank qucstibh- 

naire. Thank yoo: 

FORWARD 

The questionnaire is composed of three parts, Part A attempts to gather data on the placement of the teacher, Pr rt 
B asks ybu tb rate the teacher in his ' her fulfillincrit bf several teaching compctcricics, and Pari C tends to be sum- 
mary in nature: 

PART A 
Placement of the Teacher 

1 The concerned teacher is assigned what grade(s) or subject areas? 

2. Cbuhting this year and to the best of ybui- knowledge, hbw many years of teaching experience docs the 
teacher possess? - t - years (21) 

3. Hbw would vbu classify your schbbi? (22i 

1 urban 

2 — suburban 

3 rural 

PART B 

Fulfillrheht bf Selected Teacher Competencies 

Presented below and on the following pages are several competencies of effective teachers Please use the follow • 
ing coded descriptions to rate the cbnccrncd teacher. (Just circle the appropriate riurricral J 

5 — A very accurate description of the teacher's general performance 

4 — Somewhat accurate 

3 ~ Neither accurate nor inaccurate 

2 — Somewhat inaccurate 

1 — Very inaccurate description of the teacher's general pcrfbrrriance 



The Teacher: 



1. 


Gives clear directions and explanations. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(2^) 


2. 


Evidences fairness, tact, compassion and good judgment 
















in dealing with pupils. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


I 


(24) 


3. 


Demonstrates knowledge in the subject areas; 


5 


4 


3 


2 


I 


(25) 


4: 


Gives students individual help or attention: 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(26) 


5: 


Provides opportunities for ail ability levels of pupils to 
















respond and participate. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


I 


(27) 


6. 


Dernbhstrates enthusiasrn for teaching a learning arid 
















for the subject being taught at the time: 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(28) 


7; 


Maintains an educational environment conducive to 
















developing positive attitudes toward learnirig. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(29) 


8. 


Uses effectively a variety bf verbal arid ribiv verbal 
















classroom communication techniques. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(30) 
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9 Maintains a social classroom atmosphere which reflects 
enthusiasm, warmth, support, arid respect. 

id Maintains self-control in classroom situations with pupils. 

11; Controls disruptive or deviant pupil behavior objectively: 

12; Selects goals and objectives appropriate to pupil needs. 

13. Prepares lessons that are well organized and cohesive. 

14 Promotes self-awareness and positive self-image in 
pupiis. 

15. Modifies instruction appfdpriatc to identified learner 
needs. 

16 Accepts responsibility. 



17. Encourages students to taRe responsibility for their own 
work . 



18; Uses acceptable written and oral expression with 
learners. 

19. Demonstrates ability to work with individuals, small 
groups, and large groups. 

20. Identifies and evaluates learning problems of students in 
content area being taught. 

21. Uses positive reinforcement patt.Tns with students. 

22. Employs a variety of appropriate iristructibrial strategies 
and techniques to achieve objectives: 

23 Has realistic expectations for student learning: 



24 Selects: prepares, and effectively utilizes educational 
media. 

25. Maintains a challcrigihg level of iristructibri. 

26. Uses skillful questions that Iccsd pupiis to analyze, syn- 
thesize and think critically: 

27. Uses valid criteria and procedures for determining pupil 
achievement of Iceirhirig bbjcctivcs. 

28. Expresses hUrribr when apprbpfiatc, 

29. Motivates students to ask questions. 

30 Expresses a positive personal attitude toward the 
teaching profession. 

31 Teaches reading in his/her grade or subject area. 

32. Requests aplproFlriatc plrbfcssibhal assistance when 
needed: 

33: Uses more than one method in a single presentation to 
achieve instructional objectives. 

34 Determines student readiness fbr learning. 

35. Uses iriforrriatioh about the effectiveness of his/her in- 
structional program to revise it: 

36: Follows the policies and procedures of the school 
district. 

37. Conveys the irriprcssioh of knowing whcst to do aiid how 
to do it. 



5 


4 


3 


2 




(31) 




A 


o 
o 


c 




(32) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(33) 


5 


4 


3 


2 




(34) 


5 


4 


3 


2 




(35) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(36) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


i 
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5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(38) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(39) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(40) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(41) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(42) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(43) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(441 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(45) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(46) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(47) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(48) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(49) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(50) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(51) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


152) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(53) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(54) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(55) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(56) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(57) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(58) 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


(59) 
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38. Provides accurate arid prompt feedback to learriers ^ ^ a^U^ 

about their pcrfdrmance. 5 4 3 2 1 (f>0) 

39. Diagnoses stadent progress or difficalties and prescribes _ _ _ . 
appropriate instruction and materials. 5 4 3 2 1 (bi) 

40. Has gocKd working relatioriship vwith and is respected by 

his/her teaching colleagues. 5 4 3 2 1 (62) 

41. Works cddpcrativcly and effectively with other teachers, 
specialists; ariministrators. srijdent*^. and Parents, 
regardless of their value system, race, religion, age, sex. 

sdcidccdridmic status, etc. 5 4 3 2 1 (63! 



42. Adequately guides the handicap pupils who have been 

(or may be) "mainstreamed" into Her/his classroom 5 4 3 2 1 (64) 

PARTC 
General Suminary 

1. Considering total effectiveness in guiding papij growth; I believe this teacher, when compared to other 
teachers with similar experience, is: (65) 

_:5. Excellent, very adequate, way above average, etc. 

4. Above average, good. etc. 

3. Average, adequate, etc. 

z^2. Somewhat below average, etc. 

. 1. Poor, inadequate, way below average, etc. 



2. Do you have suggestions as to how we can better prepare teachers? If sd. please describe them in this 
space dr attach a separate page: 



3; Special commenis: (For example, visible strengths and/or weaknesses of teacher educMidh prcparatior. e.L 
Bowling Green State University.) 



Please return cbrripleted qucstidririaire within 10 day to two weeks of its receipt in the criclbsed self- 
addressed pdstagc paid cnvcldpc. 
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